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CHAPTER n. 

j HE modern and European 
streets of Alexandria are 
paved with large flat 
blocks of limestone im- 
ported from Trieste, but 
the narrower streets of 
the old parts of the town 
are unpaved, and are con- 
sequently dirty or dusty at 
all times, and during the 
winter season they are 
ankle deep in mud. Still, 
apart from this inconve- 
nience, a stroll through 
the native quarter is full 
of varied interest, and 
it may be accomplished 
either on foot or on one 
of the nimble ambling 
donkeys which are for 
hire in every street in 
Alexandria ; nor indeed 
is it considered infra 
dig. to be seen ridmg one of these humble animals. Here the 
natives ply their various handicrafts in their open shops, whilst 
itinerant vendors of fruits, drinks, or other trifles are calling out 
their wares with exaggerated praise of their excellence. At a 
barber's shop, whilst some are having their heads shaved, others 
may be waiting to be bled, or to have teeth extracted, for the 
barbers in the East are still barber- surgeons, as they formerly 
were in Europe. In many of the trades the workmen use their feet 
as well as their hands ; their toes, never having been cramped by 
tight shoes, are almost as useful as their fingers. Thus the turner 
works in a primitive manner, turning the axle by means of a 
bowstring in one hand, and guiding the tool with his other 
hand and one foot. The native tailor often holds with his toes 
one end of a garment on which he is working. The silk- worker 
holds his skeins of silk in his toes as easily as with his fingers ; 
and a woman carrying a heavy load on her head may be seen 
sometimes to stop, and, without stooping, to pick up minute 
objects with her feet, and to pass them to her hand by bending 
back the leg. 

Sebils, or public drinking fountains, are to be found in many 
of the streets, some being well-built architectural monuments, 
whilst others are perfectly plain, and without any pretension to 
ornament. To some, little brass cups are attached, that the 
passengers may use at pleasure, whilst the old and more usual 
plan is to have brass nozzles, or nipples, set in a marble slab 
connected by a siphon pipe with the water tank, and the thirsty 
traveller sucks at these nipples till he has quenched his thirst. 
The coffee shops are also places of great attraction, especially 
in the evenings, when they are dingily lighted with hanging 
oil lamps, and then sometimes a public reciter may be heard 
relating to the audience one of the many exciting stories, 
interspersed with poetry, which the Arab-speaking people love 
so well. 

The Khedive and his family have many handsome palaces in 
the environs of Alexandria. The most important of them, and 
the one generally occupied by his Highness when visiting this 
city, is that of Ras-et-tin, situated on the western promontory, 
and overlooking the western harbour. The name Ras-et-tin in 

• Continued from page 40. 



Arabic means cafe or headland of figs, but the word is more 
probably of ancient Egyptian origin, though the modern autho- 
rities have planted large numbers of fig-trees (which flourish 
satisfactorily) in order to give a semblance of truth to the Arabic 
etymology. The Arabs, both in Egypt and in Syria, have been 
apt to "Arabise" the ancient names of cities, and by changing, 
adding, or dropping one letter, often produced an Arabic word, 
instead of translating the original name. Alany instances of 
this system are found in the nomenclature of towns and villages 
in Egypt. When a town had a Greek or Roman name the 
Arabs sometimes clumsily adopted it, but more frequently 
avoided it and reverted to the original Semitic name. In Pales- 
tine we find the Greek name of St. Jean d'Acre, Ptole77iais, 
discarded, and the Hebrew Accho revived in the name 'Akka ; 
but the ancient Shechem, renovated by the Greeks, and by them 
named Neapolis, is now called Nablous. 

The palace of Ras-et-tin is a fine building, erected by 
Mohammed Aly and enlarged by successive viceroys. The 
grand staircase is of marble ; the reception-rooms are spacious 
and handsomely furnished. Just outside the precincts of the 
palace are stables for several hundred horses, which are now 
almost empty. 

The palace called Number Three ^ quite a modern -looking 
mansion, in a large and well-cultivated garden, is usually occu- 
pied by the heir apparent. Prince Mohammed Towfik, during 
his visits to Alexandria. 

The palace at Ramleh was built by the present Khedive, on a 
site formerly belonging to his late brother, Mustafa Pasha. On 




Village Sheikh. 

account of two serious misfortunes that occurred here, this 
extensive building is regarded as of ill omen, and is almost 
abandoned. It was at first built of brick, and contained a con- 
siderable amount of woodwork, and whilst being furnished in a 
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most expensive style it was burnt to the ground. The Khedive 
ordered it to be rebuilt of stone, and it was occupied by some 
members of the family; but in the summer of 1875 one of his 



daughters, the Princess Zeinab, unfortunately died there, and 
the palace has been shut up ever since. 

The palace at Mex, commenced on a grand scale by the late 




View of Alexandria fro7ii the Palace at Mex. 



Viceroy, Said Pasha, was never finished, 
across the harbour is very picturesque. 



From it the view 



The palace of Gabari was also built by Said Pasha, and in 
front of it is the racecourse ; indeed, the terrace of the palace 




Bedouin Encampment, 



forms part of the grand stand. Here the very popular Egyptian 
races were run annually for many years, but the meetings were 



abolished about two years ago, on account of combined adverse 
influences which seriously affected the owners of racing studs ; 
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namely, firstly, the equine epidemic which destroyed nearly all 
the horses in Egypt ; and secondly, the depressed state of the 
Egyptian finances, that obliged the Khedive to withdraw the 
pecuniary support with which he had endowed the racing com- 
mittee. 

The atmosphere of Alexandria is exceedingly damp, for the 
city is almost entirely surrounded by water— the sea on the north, 
and Lake Mareotis on the south. The heat, being moist, is 
much more oppressive than that of Cairo, though it never attains 



the degree of the maximum heat recorded by thermometers in 
the latter city. 

In ancient times Lake Mareotis was a sweet-water lake, sup- 
plied from the Nile by means of canals. During the last few 
centuries the canals were neglected, and the water in the lake 
subsided. In the year 1801, during the siege of Alexandria, the 
English troops cut through a neck of land which separated the 
dry bed of the lake from the Mediterranean, and thus let in 
the sea-water, which inundated and laid waste an extensive 




Gateway of the Palace at Mex, Alexandria. 



tract of country, thereby destroying a large number of villages. 
Many attempts have been since made to drain it and to render 
the land capable of cultivation, but hitherto they have been 
unsuccessful. The lake abounds with fish, and the salt works 
established here return a good revenue to the Government. 

Besides Lake Mareotis, there are three other lakes in the 
Delta — namely, Etko, Burlos, and Menzaleh, each separated 
from the Mediterranean by a very narrow strip of land ; and as 
they are filled partly by the sea and partly by the overflow of 
the Nile, their brackishness varies at different times of the year. 

Near the southern shore of Lake Menzaleh are the ruins of 



the ancient city of Tannis, which Brugsch Bey has identified 
both with Ramses and Zoan of the Bible. His Egyptological 
studies of geography, topography, and archaeology have led 
him to the conclusion that this is the city in which the Israelites 
were oppressed by Ramses II., and that hence their exodus 
occurred under Menephtah. 

Dr. Brugsch' s lucid arguments in no way affect the Hebrew 
narrative, nor do they cast any doubt on the Biblical history of 
the Exodus. On the contrary, he proves from Egyptian records 
the minute accuracy of the account with which we are all 
familiar. But his conclusions tend entirely to subvert our gene- 
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rally received interpretation of the Exodus. For this, he says, | he cannot be taken to task, since for twenty centuries the trans- 




Lake Mareotis. 



lators and interpreters have wrongly comprehended and trans- 
lated the geoo^raphical indications contained in that part of the 



Biblical text which refers to the description of the sojourn of the 
Hebrews in Egypt. 



{To be continued.) 



GREEK AND ROMAN ART IN ENGLISH PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 




HE student of Art has yet to become acquainted 
with the very alphabet of his study who is un- 
aware that it is to Grecian, and in a secondary 
mode to Roman, works of Art that the sculptor, 
the architect, and the engraver, have to look for 
their noblest models. And the omission of the 
painter from this list is entirely due — so far as 
the evidence of the frescoes of Pompeii, and of the wonderful 
painting in wax known as the * Muse of Cortona ' go— to the de- 
structive effects of time. Canvas and panel have necessarily shorter 
life than bronze, or marble, or chalcedony. Our knowledge of the 
state of the art of painting in Greece is thus unfortunately imper- 
fect. But there can be no doubt that a thorough command of 
draughtsmanship was possessed by artists who could model the 
Venus of Milo, or who could engrave that portrait of Alexander 
the Great which bears the signature of Pyrgoteles. It is no dis- 
respect to the names of Correggio, Raffaelle, Michael Angelo, 
Titian, and other great artists of the Renaissance, to say that a 
short period of Grecian history covers the time during which the 
noblest works of human Art were, without question, produced. 



We may go a step further without fear of contradiction. For 
the student of history, of manners and customs, or even of poetry 
and the drama, nothing can so vividly act on the imagination and 
raise the process of study from drudgery to a toil that is felt to be 
ennobling, as the. presence of veritable examples of the work, or 
veritable portrayals of the likenesses of the times and of the per- 
sons whose fame is yet unabated on earth. What student would 
fail to read with greater delight and more abiding advantage the 
story of Alexander the Great, who has gazed upon his face as it 
looks out from the intaglio of Pyrgoteles 1 Who has not a new 
sense of the beautiful and the grand that reads the account given 
by Homer of the appearance of Helen on the Vv^alls of Troy, after 
his eyes have lingered on the matchless grandeur of the Venus of 
Milo in the Louvre.^ These are striking and signal examples. 
But as to the truth w^hich they illustrate, there has been no recent 
edition of a classical work of any great importance or beauty which 
does not more or less admit the need of illustrating the literary 
remains of Greece and of Rome by those of the works of artists 
contemporary with the great epic, dramatic, historical, and philo- 
sophical writers of the noblest ages of antiquity. 



